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will 
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fo your 


religion? 


It may upset your present concepts but 


THomas WOLFE tells of going into the college library 
on one of his first days as a freshman and of being over- 
whelmed at the sight of the stacks of books that stretched 
out before him and of the thrilling realization that he was 
free to read any and all of them. That is a typical and 
symbolic experience, because college represents a breath- 
taking. opportunity to broaden and deepen one’s life. It 
puts at the disposal of its students books, lectures, labora- 
tories, and the thousand and one opportunities for ex- 
changing ideas in college life—all designed to increase 
knowledge, to improve skills, to quicken appreciation. No 
other experience in life quite equals in rich potentiality the 
life of a college undergraduate. College life also offers an 
enormously rich possibility for the development of one’s 
religious life. 

The myth still persists that college is a threat to religious 
faith. that one is lucky if he can somehow hug his religion 
to his breast and preserve it for four years against a 
hostile environment. This myth persists because college 
years do represent for many students a time of revolt and 
rebellion against the restrictions of childhood. The ex- 
hilarating sense of freedom that Thomas Wolfe sensed in 
the library often expresses itself in a casting off of parental 
controls. One of the casualties of such a revolution may be 
an uncriticized religion. But nothing in the inquiring and 
critical life of the campus is in itself inimical to religion. 
On the contrary, college offers an unparalleled opportunity 
to enrich and deepen religious faith. 
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it can broaden and deepen your faith 


Unexamined religion needs to be upset 

A common parental complaint is that college life “upsets” 
the student’s religious beliefs. Unfortunately that is all 
too seldom the case! “Unfortunately” because it is surely 
one function of a college to upset preconceptions and 
familiar ideas, to examine the basis on which they rest, 
to reject what is false and inadequate and to come to 
sounder and truer conclusions. What is unfortunate is that 
too often religion is exempted from this searching and 
critical examination. Religious beliefs almost inevitably 
change during college, but in too many colleges and uni- 
versities the change is made without the assistance of a 
broad background of information. If “upsetting” religion 
means to look at it systematically and critically in the 
light of the knowledge of mankind’s long history of re- 
ligious thought, then to upset a student’s religion is just 
as much the task of the college as it is to upset his super- 
stitions about astronomy or his myths about history. 


Academic study of religion 

In an increasing number of colleges and universities the 
student will find opportunity in courses to look at religion 
as critically and thoughtfully and systematically as he looks 
at any other aspect of man’s life. He will be introduced to 
great religious literature, especially to the writings on 
which the religious tradition of our western world rests. 
He will be introduced to the great religious thinkers of that 
tradition—to Paul and Augustine, to Aquinas and Luther 








your religion in college 


and Calvin. to Pascal and Kierkegaard and Newman and 
to some of the giants of our own generation—Tillich. 
Barth. Reinhold Niebuhr and others. as well as to the 
representative thinkers of other religious traditions—the 
Buddha, Mohammed. Zoroaster and others. He will wrestle 
with the perplexing problems ol adapting the Judaeo- 
Christian ethical tradition of love to the demands of justice 
and study the classical solutions of this dilemma. 
Religious influence cannot, of course, be confined to the 
studies of a single department. The wide range of college 
study will illuminate and define again and again the prob- 


ems of religious thought. 


God is concerned with all of life 


Moreover if the Biblical faith is true. then in everything 
that exists God’s mind and purpose are to a greater o1 
lesser degree revealed. The spiral nebula disclosed in the 
istronomer s telescope, the compli ated structure of an 
insect observed in the biologist’s micros ope. the rich color 
ind form of life observed and appre iated in the study of 
art. the movements of societies and nations—all of this 
ind everything else that exists throw fresh light upon the 
nature and being of God. We should remember Archbishop 
William Temple’s famous dictum that one of our most 
ersistent heresies is the assumption that God is primarily 
interested in religion. To the extent that a college student 
learns anything about the world. how it operates, how he 
may manipulate and control it, how he must accept it and 
the laws by which it exists and develops to this extent 
he is fitting himself to be a more responsible and mature 
person, which is God’s destiny for us all. As heirs of the 
Biblical tradition. we believe that we ought to love God 
with all our minds.” God is not primarily interested in 
religion: He is interested in all of life. He created it. He 
judges and redeems it, He has a purpose for every facet and 
aspect of it. To understand how any and all of the aspects 
of life exist and develop is—within the limitations of time 
and capacity the responsibility, therefore of every Chris- 
tian. Seen in this light, study and learning are Christian 
duties, to be fulfilled with as much diligence and devotion 


as one would bring to any other religious responsibility. 


Ours to ask how and why 


What we have already said suggests that a Christian 
student will always want to ask deeper questions about 
the meaning and significance of facts than other students 
will perhaps be ready to ask. Someone has said that there 
are two questions one may ask of any existing thing 
how and why. Take a great phenomenon of nature like the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado River. We may ask how it 
came to be. Geologists with the techniques of their science 
can provide us with an answer. They will describe the 


strata of that part of northern Arizona, the erosive quali- 


ties of the Colorado River as it has flowed over that par- 
ticular strata for hundreds of years. At the conclusion of 
this demonstration and explanation we shall know how the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado came to be. But we might 
ask—-indeed a Christian student is bound to ask—why 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado River came to be. What 
is it there for? What does it mean? The why question can 
be answered in a number of different ways. Conceivably an 
insensitive advertising man might say it exists as an ideal 
display space for extolling the virtues of Ace Hair Restorer. 
No geologist can quarrel with the answer in terms of his 
own discoveries and investigations as a scientist. If he is a 
sensitive and beauty-loving geologist, he may resist the use 
of the Grand Canyon for any disfiguring commercial pur- 
pose. If he does, it is because he has discovered by som: 
means other than the science of geology an answer to why 
it came to be—an answer that seems adequate for him. 
Phe Christian answer to why anything comes to be is that 
it reveals to us something of the glory and majesty, the 
righteousness and the mercy of Almighty God. It is an 
invitation to open our hearts and lives to Him. A Christian 
will always want to inquire about anything he learns: How 


does this reveal more clearly the purpose and activity of 
God? 


A community of fellow-seekers 


On almost every campus a student will find other stu- 
dents who are concerned with asking in fellowship with 
each other the meaning of the world which is being opened 
to them through their studies. They will also find oppor- 
tunities for responding in acts of worship and adoration 
to the glorious and righteous and loving God, whom they 
are learning to know more deeply in all that they are dis- 
covering about the processes of His world. They will find 
in such groups opportunities to devote themselves in service 
for others as a way of thanking God for all He does and 
all He is. They will discover a wide variety of ways in 
which these responses are understood. 

Thomas Wolfe stood in awe before the books in which 
man’s wisdom has been accumulated and preserved down 
through the centuries. Among the deeper lessons of that 
vast treasure of wisdom is the conviction that man’s search 
for truth leads him finally to the point of commitment and 
dedication to the highest and best that he knows. William 
Temple again reminds us that it is our duty to offer as 
much as we have and are to as much of God as we know. 
College days are exciting days of new discovery and fresh 
insight, but at all times and seasons there will be oppor- 
tunities for renewed dedication to the best insight into 
God’s being and purpose of which we are aware. Only by 
such acts of devotion and self-commitment shall we learn 
more fully to know Him in whom all things consist and 


in whom we all live and move and have our being. 


By John M. Krumm, Chaplain 


Columbia University, New York 
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a service of dedication at the opening of the college year 


They that wait on the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount up on wings, 
like eagles: they shall run and not be weary; they shall walk and not faint. 


Seek ye the Lord while he may be found; call ye upon him while he is near. 


O God, our help in ages past 
Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations. 


Before the mountains were brought forth or ever thou hadst formed the 


earth and 
the world, from everlasting to everlasting thou art God. 


In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
He was in the beginning with God; all things were made through him, and without 
him was not anything made that was made. In him was life. and the life was the light 
of men. The light shines in the darkness, and the darkness has not overcome it. 


For God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son 


\ . that whosoever believ- 
eth in him should not perish but have everlasting life. 


Bless the Lord. O my soul: And all that is within me. bless his holy name. Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits. Who forgives all your iniquity, who 
heals all your diseases, Who redeems your life from the pit, who crowns you with 
steadfast love and mercy, Who satisfies you with good as a as you live. 


youth is renewed like the eagles. 


so that your 


Our heavenly Father, who by thy love hast made us, and through thy love hast kept us, 
and in thy love wouldst make us perfect, we humbly confess that we have not loved one 
another as Christ hath loved us. Thy lite is within our souls, but our selfishness hath 
hindered thee. We have resisted thy Spirit. We have neglected thine inspirations. For- 
give what we have been: help us to amend what we are; and in thy Spirit direct what 
we shall be: that thou mayest come into the full glory of thy creation 


. in us and in all 
men, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.' 


\ contemporary Christian thinker has said: Commitment does not stop with contem- 
plation. It seeks issue in work. For the God discovered thus is a God at work. recon- 
ciling the world to himself. And those who worship in spirit and truth find themselves 
called to a ministry of reconciliation. A world unfinished and broken is to be made 
whole. Worship sends us out to work. But work in turn, through frustration or con- 
summation. may continually trend again toward worship, wherein illumination and 


renewal are to be found. Such, in part, is man’s way toward God. 


O God our Father. who hast put thy spirit in men’s hearts from days of old, who hast 
manifested thyself in the lives of men and women who have greatly lived and nobly 
died, endue us in this hour with some little measure of insight and of understanding. 
As we draw apart for these short moments, grant us a new perspective on the hurrying 
events of our crowded hours. Free us from petty anxiety and foolish fears, that we may 
have power to see the deeper issues of our time and stre ‘ngth to meet with courageous 
hearts the obligations which they lay upon us. Amen. 


Rise up, O men of God 


Eternal Light, shine into our hearts, Eternal Goodness, deliver us from evil, Eternal 
Power, be our support, Eternal Wisdom, scatter the darkness of our ignorance, Eternal 
Pity. have mercy upon us: that with all our heart and mind and soul and strength we 


may seek thy face and be brought by thine infinite mercy to thy holy presence; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen‘ 


This service was prepared by R. H. Edwin Espy, executive of the National Student Council of the 
YMCA. Resources used were: 1) Prayer 33, The Student Prayerbook, Association Press; 2) 
Robert L. Calhoun, God and the Common Life, Charles Scribner's Sons; 3) Prayer 244, The 


Student Prayerbook; 4) Prayer by Alcuin, 734-804 A.D. 











dating is part 
of the quest for a 
mate but it is 

also an enriching 
inter-personal |—thou 


relationship 


THE CUSTOM OF MARRYING FOR LOVE has rather a curious 
origin. For centuries in western civilization, and in many 
other cultures as well, marriages were arranged by parents 
on the basis of background, temperament, wealth, position, 
etcetera. Two families were allied in their efforts to advance 
their own welfare, which of course included the welfare of 
the bride and groom, who dutifully walked to the altar 
in filial obedience. Prudential considerations were para- 


mount: romance was alimost non-existent. 


“Courtly love” in the Middle Ages 

Partly as a reaction against such a state of affairs, the 
phenomenon known as “courtly love” grew up during the 
Middle Ages. A man did not love his own wife, but 
another man’s! A wife did not love her husband, but her 
lover. Medieval literature is filled with such “loves”: Dante 
and Beatrice, Tristan and Isolde, Launcelot and Guinevere. 
The last two examples notwithstanding, adultery was the 
exception rather than the rule. Courtly love was, for the 
most part, pure and remote, the two lovers mooning away 
for each other but never meeting. The young men and 
women of 14th and 15th century England heard so much 
about these legends and romances that they rebelled against 


traditional parental authority and insisted on marrying 


someone they loved. And so the custom of dating was born. 
In earlier times the bride and groom scarcely knew each 
other before they met at the altar: acquaintance and fond- 
ness came after the ceremony. The younger generation de- 
manded a reversal of this process. They wanted to know 
and to love their respective mates before the nuptial vows. 
This created the necessity for dates, for occasions where 


friendships could flower and love come to blossom. 


The purpose of dating varies 

The quest for a mate remains in many minds, especially 
feminine ones, as the primary purpose of dating. A certain 
reaction to this view has taken place in some quarters, 
especially masculine ones, and dating is seen as entirely 
frivolous, merely a series of good times with as many 
different partners as possible. The Sherlock Holmes type. 
in search of a mate, tends to discard quickly anyone who 
fails to meet preconceived specifications and moves on to 
other fields of conquest. The will-o-the-wisp type flees im- 
mediately at the slightest hint of seriousness and is de- 
termined to keep all relationships light and superficial. 
Surely a balanced medium can be found between these two 
extremes! You needn’t whip out the magnifying glass on 
every first date to see whether this is the one. Neither 
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should you be afraid to “let yourself go” and allow small 
seeds of affection to take root. 

One’s attitude toward and behavior with members of 
the opposite sex are determined by his (or her) total per- 
sonality, or basic orientation in life. It is the same you, 
wherever you are on the campus: in classroom or labora- 
tory, in fraternity or sorority house or dormitory, on 
athletic field or dance floor or in the back seat of a car. 
The big wheel, the campus politician who sees his fellow 
students primarily as votes, is also quite likely to look upon 
girls as objects for conquest. They are to be charmed and 
cultivated and then left behind. The girl who is shy and re- 
tiring in the dormitory is not apt to be a femme fatale on 
a date. One’s dating patterns are not something set apart, 
different from the rest of life. They are organically related 
to the totality of the person. There are no special rules or 
formulae for success. Everything depends upon the kind of 
person you are, upon what your basic attitudes are toward 
yourself and toward others. 


Three responses to others 


The late Karen Horney, a famous psychoanalyst, once 
described most human beings as falling into one of three 
categories: those who move toward people, those who 
move away from people, and those who move against 
people. All of us, of course, express each of these types, 
at different times. We are on occasion sociable and 
friendly: at times we want to be alone; and we can, if the 
situation demands, be aggressive in competition or in 
standing up for our own rights. But most of us find one 
of these orientations more characteristic of us than the 
others. You might ask yourself which is most descriptive 
of you. This response will affect everything that you do, 
all of your human relationships. Your dating is no excep- 
tion. What is more important than this basic orientation, 
however, is the motivation which lies behind it. In the 
words of an old popular song, “It ain’t what you do, it’s 
the way that you do it.” This is a flippant and modern way 
of putting what Jesus was getting at in the fifth chapter of 
Matthew: it’s the inner motive which counts. Why do we 
move toward people? Is it because we are afraid of them 
and seek to disarm them with our friendliness and charm? 
Why do we move away from people? Is it perhaps because 
many of them demand too much from us, seeking to make 
us conform to their standards? It’s not as simple as it 
looks at first. You think, “Of course. we should all move 
toward people, not away from them, or against them.” 


But the far more important question is why we move as 
we do. 


Dating expresses you and your response to life 


What you do about dating depends entirely upon what 
you do about yourself, about the kind of person you are. 
What is fundamental is your attitude toward yourself and 
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toward others. That will affect every aspect of your life. 
This is what Jesus meant when he said, “You shail love 
the Lord your God with all your heart, and all your soul, 
and with all your mind. This is the first and great com- 
mandment. And a second is like it, you shall love your 
neighbor as yourself. On these two commandments depend 
all the law and the prophets.” He might also have said that 
on these two depend all your life. For it is your attitude 
toward God (or, if you prefer, toward the world as a 
whole), toward your neighbor, and toward yourself which 
determines everything that you are and do. 

If you are anxious and insecure about life, about your- 
self, then you will view others as dangerous and threaten- 
ing, to be either propitiated or defeated, and you will act 
accordingly. The girl who feels inferior and unattractive 
is usually so anxious to be popular and eager to please that 
she falls an easy prey to the campus “wolves,” unable to 
resist their urgings to pet. And in many cases those very 
wolves are insecure about their own masculinity, finding 
it essential to keep proving to themselves and to everyone 
else how irresistible they are! But if you have a positive and 
accepting attitude toward the world in which you live, if 
you can love and accept yourself as God loves and accepts 
you, then you can love others as God loves them and your 
relationships with your fellow human beings somehow fall 
into place. 

Dating becomes an opportunity to know other persons, 
to explore the inexhaustible and fascinating resources of 
human personality. You need not waste your energies in all 
sorts of strategies to deal with everyone you meet. You 
can relax and enjoy persons as they are. You can enter 
into the wondrous experience of mutuality, an “I-Thou” 
relationship, which is something altogether unique. You 
do not try to use other persons, to exploit them for your 
own popularity or pleasure, nor do you allow yourself to 
be used. You don’t have to. You do not search frantically 
for a steady, “in love with love,” because you can stand to 
be alone. Since you do not have to be alone, you need not 
run away at the first hint of seriousness. You can enjoy all 
the richness and the depth of inter-personal relationships, 
based on the firm foundation of self-respect and respect for 
others. You have your own moral standards, so you don’t 
need to look at what everyone else is doing, and you don’t 
need to fear being different. Nor can you be persuaded to 
violate your conscience for the sake of popularity. For 
your respect for yourself is far more important than what 
someone else may think of you. 

Dating in such an atmosphere and in such a context is 
not only a richly rewarding experience in human relation- 
ships and a sound prelude to happy marriage. It is also 
great fun! 

By WILLIAM GRAHAM COLE 
Chaplain, Williams College 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 








rhythm of solitude 
and society 


{ lifetime is too short to learn the full significance of “I” and “We” 


Two OF THE MOST BASIC WORDS we utter are “I” and “we.” 
They are very simple words, but the wisest of men have 
never fully plumbed their meaning and a lifetime is too 
short to learn their full significance. It is genuine wisdom 
to learn to say them clearly and maturely. to say them not 
only with the lips but in life and action—and to relate 
them properly to each other. 

It is hard to say when these words come first onto a 
person s tongue or into his mind, for the origins of speech 
in a small child are difficult to probe. When amid a baby’s 
babbling does a word first clearly emerge? And what a 
miracle when it does! It is sufficient for our purposes to 
note that when the words “I” and “we” have come into a 
human mind they describe fundamental aspects of the 
human situation. 

The word “we” stands for man’s togetherness. for his 
social nature. It is true that. like ants and cows and count- 
less other species of animal and insect. homo sapiens is 
gregarious. Humankind occurs in groups, never in isolation. 
But man is not only social, he is deliberately, consciously 
so. Human society is never a brute natural fact. like the 
society of the cow pasture or the ant hill, but is some- 
thing to be consciously cultivated. This conscious pursuit 
of society and of good social life is what we mean by 


community. 


“We” antedates “I” 

Society is probably an older. earlier fact for both the 
human race and the human individual. “We” antedates “1.” 
In primitive societies the group or tribe predominates 
over the individual. The tribe shouts “we” so loud that the 
individual cannot effectively say “I.” Indeed, a sign of 
emerging civilization is the assertion of some kind of life 
for the individual apart from the group. When societies 
rise to this point they are on the way to being civilized. 

Similarly in the history of individual persons, “we” 
comes before “I.” Persons are members of the primal 
sroup, the family, long before they are conscious indi- 
viduals. Indeed the use of the first person singular pronoun 
comes relatively late in the development of a child’s speech: 
words for objects, for other people, and often for himself 
as a kind of object come first. But when “I” finally emerges, 
the child has begun to assert a conscious individuality. 

Once they have emerged, a person spends his life learn- 
ing to say “I” and “we”: and he soon learns that there is 


a way to say them well, and many ways of saying them 


badly. 
To say “I” maturely is a great human achievement 
Consider first the way in which we learn to say “I”—the 


way in short in which we begin to learn the lifelong lesson 
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of individual freedom. Freedom means that | as an in- 
dividual call my own tunes, make my own choices, deter- 
mine the course of my own life. It means that the source 
of my actions is within my own individual self and not 
outside it. Thus freedom is lost if the source of my action 
is something external to me. If someone else, or some 
power outside my own individual self compels me to do 
this or that, | am not free, whether the power be prison 
walls or some other person’s dominant will, or indeed the 
compelling power of desperate poverty. 

But freedom has its inner conditions as well. | am not 
free if | am so weak a person that I cannot, as the ex- 
pression goes, make up my own mind. To be free, one 
has to be a strong enough individual self to want to be free. 
Genuine human growth is growth toward individual free- 
dom. Thus, wise parents do not give complete freedom to 
small children. They guide, they supervise, and at times 
they compel. But they do all this in order to guide the 
child toward the point where he may act freely, make his 
own choices, and determine his own life. They seek to set 
him on the path where at length he can say “I” wisely 
and maturely. 

College marks a milestone on the path toward mature 
freedom. Where formerly parents and teachers hovered over 
a growing boy or girl, admonishing and suggesting and 
advising, he is expected in college to exercise more of his 
own freedom. This is true in studies where new freedom 
of judgment and thought is both expected and encouraged. 
It is also true in social life. The individual chooses for 
himself what he will do, the friends he will make, the 
activities he will participate in. And he is responsible for 
his choices. 

Many people never learn to use freedom maturely. 
Given the right to make their own choices, they choose 
queerly, irrationally. They wear strange clothes and affect 
strange manners. Some use their freedom to infringe upon 
the free individuality of others. Still others shrink from 
responsible individuality because secretly or openly they 
hate themselves. They have not the strength to say “I.” 
They do not want to make their own choices or live their 
own lives; in weakness they want to be told what to do. 
As one looks upon these types of failure. he concludes 
that to say “I” responsibly and maturely is a very great 
human achievement. 


Learn to say “we” responsibly 


But men are not only individuals; they are as St. Paul 
once remarked “members of one another.” Or in John 
Donne’s equally well-known words, “No man is an island, 
entire, of himself.” Along with “I” we must learn to say 
“we.” To be a person means to grow not only in individual 
freedom but in what the Bible calls love. 

Love means respect for personality, affirmation of per- 
sonality. At least this is what the Bible means by this word 
of many meanings. It means that a person has somehow 
in the course of his development come to respect his own 
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self as something of intrinsic worth, and that he has then 
extended this respect equally to other selves. This is what 
the commandment “Love thy neighbor as thyself means.” 

This attitude of respect for personality is the (taproot 
of morality. Find a person who has this attitude, and 
whatever his code or creed, or whatever the situation, he 
will do the right thing. Conversely, find a person who lacks 
it, and whatever his code or creed he will do the wrong 
thing. To cultivate respect for persons is what we mean 
by saying “we” responsibly. Men learn this attitude first in 
the smallest groups of which they are members: family, 
school, and community. Then it is extended to the wider 
groups of society, out to the limits of mankind itself. In 


this process of growth college can play a crucial part. 


Cooperation versus conformity 

Like all good things genuine love for fellowmen has its 
aberrations. One of the commonest is the desire for con- 
formity. Since man is a social animal, it is very tempting to 
do whatever the group does. The weak person flees from 
the tasks and burdens of freedom and responsibility into 
the crowd. Having the desperate desire to be accepted, 
and not having the strength to stand alone, he huddles in 
a crowd, doing whatever the crowd does. 

Nowhere on earth is the pressure to conform stronger 
than on a college campus. Styles in clothes, in friends, even 
in ideas, all these are enforced with the overpowering 
sanction, “It is being done” or “It isn’t being done.” Real 
strength of personality is required to stand against such 
pressures. 

The urge to conform may look to the outsider very 
much like real cooperation or love. It may at times even 
lead to many of the same kinds of action. But the inner 
attitude is antithetically opposite. Conformity results from 
weak persons fleeing from their responsible selfhood into 
the crowd. Love or cooperation springs from strong per- 
sonalities intent upon respect alike for their own selves 
and those of others. 

Freedom and love as the respective fulfillments of 
“]-consciousness” and “we-consciousness” balance and 
complement each other. Left entirely to itself, individual 
freedom makes a-social or anti-social beings. Cooperation 
alone deprives life of variety and creativity. Taken together 
they constitute the reality of persons-in-community. Human 
personality is in this respect like an ellipse with two foci, 
individuality and community. 

In the actual living of human lives there is a rhythm 
of alternation between “I” and “we,” between solitude and 
society. In solitude a human self gets perspective and 
power, gathering its energies for action and exploring the 
mysterious heights and depths of individual freedom. In 
society we find application and realization for these creative 
powers of the individual. 


By JOHN A. HUTCHISON, Professor in the Department of 
Religion, Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts 














Get your moneys worth 


its your education 


CoLviect 


school to take classes which meet regularly within a sched- 


STUDENTS are strange creatures who enroll in a 


ule built on objectives. They are radiantly happy when 
these classes have to be canceled. When the bulletin board 
announces that Dr. So-and-So will not meet his classes a 
chorus of joyous hosannas is heard. This choral group al- 
ways includes some members who have worked all sum- 
mer to save enough money to pay their enrollment fees. 
Some are even in debt for their “education.” Why do stu- 
dents react this way from Maine and Florida to California ? 

Anyone who is eighteen years of age and reasonably 


alert. knows by this time that there are certain principles 
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you must believe in and practice if you want to get ahead 
in the United States. We have heard our parents talk about 
them at the dinner table and we have seen them work in 
high school. Three of these principles are: /t isn’t what you 
know but whom you know that counts; you must have a 
good personality if you want to get anywhere; you can't 
get anywhere without a college diploma. 


HALF-TRUTH NO. 1: /t isn't what you know but whom you 
know that counts 


Each of us could prove the truth of this statement by 
naming persons we know who have succeeded by knowing 
the right people. Our parents and favorite teachers may 
have given us examples with deep emotion. As a matter of 
fact, we could use incidents in our own rise to illustrate the 
statement. The scholarship we hope to be using for the 
next four years may even be traced to our contacts. If this 
is a simple statement of a fact of life, why bother to do a 
quality job in college? Why not regard academic require- 
ments as window-dressing ? 

Knowing people involves being able to communicate with 
them. Person to person communication of a deep sort frees 
individuals from feeling threatened by each other. This 
freedom is what we all need. Knowing the right people 
means that you have come into a deep relationship with 
people who are in a position to help you do or be what 
you think you would like to do or be. It is in arriving at 
your own ideas about doing and being that the secret of 
influence is found. I do not deny that contacts pay off at 
every point—I simply suggest that there is a deeper dimen- 
sion here that the college experience can help you to 
understand. 
HALF-TRUTH NO. 2: You must have a good personality to 
get anywhere 

No word is more loosely used than the word personality. 
If you have been told that you should go to college because 
you were popular and reasonably successful in high school, 
you probably have personality. Don’t try to define it or you 
may lose it. | am tempted to define it in United States 
terms. but my fingers cannot seem to find the right letters 
on the typewriter. I have certain feelings about personality, 
but when I think of actual persons I get confused. Shall | 
use words like loyalty, self-discipline, integrity, and confi- 
? 


dence? Or words like good-looking, attractive. or even 
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handsome or beautiful? Perhaps the words smart, intelli- 


gent, or clever would be more accurate. One might even 
suggest polished, smooth, or sharp. Or could it be that we 
must homogenize these ingredients and that the college ex- 
perience might help us to discover what personality is and 
is not? 


HALF-TRUTH NO. 3: You can’t get anywhere without a 
college diploma 

There are still some successful people around who de- 
light in telling college students how far they have gone 
without a college degree. Fortunately, it is still possible to 
enjoy the fruits of the United States economy by meeting 
one’s opportunities with hard work and thrift. | know some 
top-flight persons who have not gone to college. Going to 
college is no more a guarantee of success than not going to 
college is a guarantee of success. It is no exaggeration to 
say that many people and some corporations are more 
suspicious of than impressed by a bright young person with 
a new diploma. Up to the present moment only my parents 
have asked to see my diploma and | have to justify my 
right to keep it on the wall of my study. A diploma is no 
guarantee of the quality of my self-understanding, of my 
human relationships and productiveness. Despite diplomas 
my competence in these areas has been examined in a large 
warehouse, at a drill press, beside a lathe, behind a pulpit, 
at a blackboard, and in a community. 


Yes, your money's worth 

The title was deliberately 
chosen because we all know that 
ours is a money economy. Tui- 
tion, room and board, books. 
transportation and laundry, all 
must be met with hard cash. 
Years of study mean deferred 
incomes. Some college gradu- 
ates, several years out, are still 
repaying loans for their college 


training. Even if we go to 


Graduates who made: 


Your central nervous system is about to be assaulted by 
the universe. Dating, pledging, making grades, and all 
forms of group living mixed with personal “growing-pains” 
will make your nerves jangle. For some persons there is no 
inter-relatedness. For others, all experiences are linked in 
a chain of meanings which leads to self-knowledge. 

The person who discovers that life was made for man 
uses the college experience as a means of becoming free 
from all superficial defenses. As he is freed he helps others 
to become free. This is what your professors and adminis- 
trators will be talking about when you hear them discuss 
liberal education or general education. Through failure or 
success you may be sustained by the grip you have on the 
lever that lifts the world. You will know in the midst of 
your hectic pace and the noisome confusion that you are 
doing business with the invisible which makes the world 
go around. Money will become only a symbol of the extent 
to which you are understanding where you ought to be and 
what people are seeking. What you will pay, what hap- 
pens to you, what you will sell, all these are related. Con- 
tacts, personality, diplomas are yours for the buying. Try 
to understand them from the inside out and get your 
money's worth, 


By RICHARD R. GAY 
Chaplain and assistant to the president at 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 


The two charts have been reprinted by permission of Harcourt Brace and 
Company, publishers, from “They Went to College”—-Havermann and West. 
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all this— 


and 


education too 


WHEN THE NEWNESS WEARS OFF of your first days in col- 
lege and you settle down to a familiar routine of classes, 
you begin to discover that college is a most exciting place. 

There is a lecture Tuesday night on Asia by a foreign 
policy expert; you must learn more about that crucial 
spot than you can get in a textbook. Wednesday night a 
concert is scheduled, and the unlimited vistas of music 
open before you. On Thursday afternoon there is a special 
showing at the art gallery of paintings by a new con- 
temporary artist: you've always wanted to know more 
about modern art. Friday night is the season’s first play 
by the Drama Club, and you can’t miss that. Suddenly, all 
of our western cultural heritage is opening up to you. 
It is exciting to follow new trails in music, drama, art, and 
world awareness. On Sunday everyone is talking about the 
new novel reviewed in the book section of The New York 
Times; for once, you decide to read it so you'll know what 
people are talking about. 

Before you finish the novel, the campus is aflutter with 
politics. It's election year, and Democrats and Republicans 
are at work in local politics, analyzing home campaigns 
and running mock elections on campus. And you're in the 
thick of it. By now you should have discovered the op- 
posite sex, so in between learning about culture and politics 
and foreign policy, you're learning about yourself as a man 
or woman in relation to those you date. 


Do you retreat before the label “naive”? 

Let us stop a minute. Maybe this is not an accurate pic- 
ture of you as a freshman. Maybe you are not interested 
in Asia, or music, or art, or politics. Maybe you are the 
type that settles down with one or two close friends, and 
between studying and those friends, that’s it. Music bores 
you, art appalls you, and you don’t know a thing about 
Asia. Maybe this is closer to the root of the matter; you 
don’t know much about any of these fields. There’s so much 
that is new and strange about college anyway. You are 
away from home and feeling lost and adjusting to many 
things at once. It is no wonder that you like familiar 
places and people, and things you know something about. 
You are not ready for any more new experiences. You may 
not even know what questions to ask, or where to begin 
to learn. You are afraid to evoke that most devastating 
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college is the most interesting place in the world 


label “naive” by exposing your vast ignorance in these 
areas. So the safest and seemingly most secure pathway 
is that of non-involvement, sitting back and letting some- 
one else make the mistakes. Non-involvement may be the 
safest pathway through college, but it’s also the dullest and 
the least rewarding. Friends are wonderful, but they are 
not the only treasure to be discovered in college. 


The treasures of western culture 

College is a preparation for a lifetime of rich and abun- 
dant living, living not only with people but with the 
treasures of our cultural and political and religious heri- 
tage. Your experience can be like looking at a brilliantly 
colored painting and seeing only the black and white out- 
lines, and then putting on glasses which bring out the 
vivid tones and shades of colors previously hidden to you. 
College can be, for you, just this kind of introduction to 
new depths and areas of interesting living, if you care to 
venture out and do the necessary learning. Don’t be too 
dismayed by the fear of appearing ignorant or naive; your 
companions probably know as little as you do, but they’re 
afraid to venture forth and learn. The most poised and 
invulnerable persons are those who are armed by the 
joyful and humble admission of their ignorance and their 
desire to learn. A beginner’s fumbles may be naive, but a 
coward’s retreat from new learning experiences makes him 
not only narrow and provincial, but in the end the dullest 
person imaginable. After four years in college. if you 
can’t entertain a group with the mistakes and faux pas of 
your college experiences, you haven't really lived! 


College can be fascinating—and frantic 

Like the amoeba you thrust groping, learning fingers of 
yourself into many areas of experience: listening, looking, 
reading, writing, working, living, loving. College is fasci- 
nating, but it can also be frantic. Fascination every night 
in the week spells panic before exams. An amoeba-like per- 
sonality stretched taut in many areas can leave you a frag- 
mented schizophrenic that Houdini himself couldn’t put 
together again. Too many extracurricular irons in the fire 
can transform you into a mechanical “campus wheel.” as 
brisk and as sterile as the agenda for one of those endless 
meetings. 
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College is a fascinating place, where much learning oc- 


curs outside the classroom. But this exciting new learning 
must be experienced with discretion. It is like sampling 
new perfumes. Indiscriminate sniffing from a dozen bottles 
at once leaves you with a raucous combination of odors 
and little appreciation for any one of them. But if you 
shop with discrimination, you sample a scent or two at a 
time, choosing with care something to complement your 
own personality and way of life, and then living with that 
scent until it becomes a part of you. 


To choose with discrimination 


Here are some markers along the road to help you choose 
with discrimination: 


1. Choice may be a response to outer pressure or it may 
express your own individuality. You may join the first 
activity you stumble over or the first fraternity that asks 
you and do only what your friends like to do. Or you may 
choose your activities because of your own interests. Col- 
lege provides opportunity to express and to create your 
own individuality in leisure time interest and activities. 
Don’t be just a reflection of other people. Make your choices 
with integrity. Choose that which corresponds to and ful- 
fills the inner urges and needs of your own being. 

2. Choose alternation, variation, and correlation. Make 
a balanced whole out of your learning experiences for a 
year. Balance intellectual activity with listening, looking, 
doing, worshipping, helping. Pick something to supplement 
your academic life, or to contrast with it. Recognize that 
you cannot do everything each year, so buy a season’s con- 
cert tickets one year, and major in the Asian lectures the 
next. It’s rather like a symphony: first the woodwinds, then 
the strings, and then the brasses rise to prominence, carry 
the melody, and then fade when another section emerges. 
This makes for good music in a symphony, and for an 
absorbing four years in college. 

3. Find depth in college living. There’s a significant 
difference between the merely well-rounded person and 
the whole person. The whole person has depth and perspec- 
tive; the other is so well-rounded that he just spins. Tear- 
ing from one new experience to another is no guarantee of 
growth. Give yourself time to relate some of these new ex- 
periences to yourself as an individual. For in the midst of 
all of the learning of college, you are learning most basic- 
ally about yourself—who you are, and what your life is all 
about. Ultimately these questions are religious in nature. 
When you work them out between yourself and God, you 
will find the depth and perspective which real adult living 
requires. You can learn in college to grow into rich and 
deep and mature living. It’s exciting business. May you 
enjoy every moment of it. 


By ELIZABETH DODSON, recently graduated from Smith 
College and the Yale University Divinity School, now a stu- 
dent worker for the Baptist Church in the Boston area. 
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“Undergraduate, are you thinking of changing the 


world?” 


“Me? Never entered my head!” 

“Then why are you in college?” 

“Why? Well, it's just the thing to do, if you can, what 
with the military, and competition for jobs, and all that.” 

“What ll you major in?” 

“Haven't decided yet. Dad harps on having ‘job security 
and | guess he’s right: everybody wants that. Mother wants 
me to be the type that fits in and can do everything, and I'll 
try to handle that. But when it comes to a specialization, | 
don't know. I still have time to choose when | see how my 
grades go, and how the competition stacks up in the vari- 
ous fields.” 

“But in any case, no plans to change the world?” 

“What a weird question! What's it mean? Can any one 
person do that? I'm just one solitary student, and it'll take 
plenty more than | have if anything's going to be really 


different. 


SuRVEYs sHOw that the primary goal of the present campus 
generation has been security—in jobs, social status, family, 
political ideas, religion, and many another field. 

Yet there are signs that “security” for undergraduates 
has begun to mean something different from what it has 
meant for students in the past ten or fifteen years. Young 


people sought a security compounded of special training 


wherever human need exists 


there is the frontier for Christians 


find a career 


on the frontier 


for special jobs, Blue Cross and Blue Shield, unemploy- 
ment and old-age compensation, neutrality on “hot” issues, 
political or social or religious. But the student generation 


‘ 


which sought this “security” has not achieved it. Rather, 
we have tides of frustration and personal insecurity, devel- 
opment of “the mass mind,” boredom in well-paid jobs, 
self-doubt about America’s democracy and her international 
role, and religion which gives status and respectability and 


‘ 


the “power of positive thinking.” Is all this “security?” 
ask many members of the new student generation. It looks 
as though the push to be secure has resulted in just the 
opposite. 

\ vast number of undergraduates have no idea what 
will constitute security in the days ahead. They will try to 
play things as safe as they can, making small plans that 
are sure—instead of large ones that have risk about them. 
Thus a good many of us will continue to be part of the 
world’s problem instead of part of an answer. 

Redefining “security.” however, is taking a new form for 
growing numbers of thoughtful undergraduates. Granted 
that we still want it, what does it mean today for us really 
to achieve security ? 

First, students are starting to reclaim the fact that find- 
ing yourself depends on losing yourself. So long as we have 
discovered nothing for which we go all-out among college 
courses, in campus activities, even in friendship and dating 


life continues to be ordinary and humdrum. The person 
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who “knows where he is going” is one who has found some 
big highway, not one he builds by himself but one which 
others have built. When a student complains that he isn’t 
interested in anything, this is often because he has not been 
willing to develop enthusiasm about anything, to look for 
adventure and new frontiers to explore. An old claim is that 
“Adventures come only to the adventurous.” Uncovering 
some exciting field, worth giving oneself to, is usually a 
matter of being adventurous enough to look for this possi- 
bility and bold enough to let yourself go when you find it. 
Particularly is this true of occupations for after-college life: 
if you look daringly and are ready to give yourself dar- 
ingly, it is likely that the great surging Cause (whatever it 
is) will claim you. “He that loseth his life shall find it”— 
and find greater security in daring than can possibly be 
found in seeking safety. 

Second, some students realize that to be something has 
far more staying-power than just to do something. The im- 
portant jobs in life go to people whose personality com- 
mends them, as well as their skills and their specialized de- 
grees. Modern work-life suffers from an over-supply of per- 
sons with technical know-how, and an under-supply of 
those who can lead and who can understand human beings. 
Thus the man or woman with a well-furnished mind, with 
wide sympathies, knowledge of great lives of the past, abil- 
ity to speak and write of deep ideas—this is the person who 
has true “security” in the ups and downs of today’s chang- 
ing scene. Thus college years may well be grasped as an 
opportunity to become fully a person, one with informed 
opinions and the ability to think, rather than for any lesser 
purpose. 

“Liberal arts” training gets its name from the liber 
(free) man, and if this is what—among other factors in 
college—produces such a self-propelled person, it is surely 
a stepping-stone to real security. As a freshman chooses 
this or that activity and group, this or that course, he may 
in the full 
is the largest goal of 


well be aware that “developing a personality” 
meaning of that hackneyed phrase 
college and all it offers. 

Third, students are awakening to the fact that long- 
lasting satisfactions come in careers dealing with people 
and their lives, not just with facts and things. Has scientific 
discovery brought us to the brink of mass self-destruction 
as human beings? The answer is for many students to de- 
vote lives and careers to the affirmative movements among 
peoples. Have mechanization and impersonalization de- 
natured our human relationships to such an extent that 
there is more fear and restlessness and greed in the world 
than ever before? Then a host of college people must set 
themselves to prevent and cure these maladies and perver- 
sions of human beings, directly, in occupations with this as 
their chief purpose. Sometimes when we ask the atomic 
scientist, or the car salesman, or the broker, what he will 
be doing about race problems, international peace, good 
government, education, prevention of mental breakdown 
and community tensions, he replies: “I hope somebody will 
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be working at those things, for you see | am devoting my- 
self to another line of work. .. .” 

The three pillars of democracy are, traditionally, church, 
state, and school—three professional fields which many of 
the ablest of each modern generation avoid as they would 
the plague. Yet without a multitude of today’s undergradu- 
ates devoting themselves to these idealistic movements 
among mankind—the ministry and other church tasks, 
politics with all its dangers and hazards, and teaching with 
its own handicaps—we have not manned the frontier where 
most he!p is needed in our own generation, 

Does this mean, in Christian terms, that everyone should 
get into some such job as the ministry, or missions, or the 
“Y,” or teaching religion? By no means. One great mean- 
ing of the Incarnation which Christians proclaim is that 
God redeems all jobs, all nooks and crannies of human 
affairs where good and evil are in conflict. Therefore, the 
“frontier” for Christians is wherever human need exists 
and wherever wrong holds sway. It is to these frontiers 
that any dedicated college man or woman is pointed to find 
solidity and lasting achievement in a life work. 


The frontier for an undergraduate is anywhere that he 
can use his skills in dealing with the needs of fellow 
beings. Here are a few possibilities— 

Pioneers in education in underdeveloped lands. 

Jobs directing housing projects to make them com- 

munities and not just a new forest of buildings. 

Leadership in child-psychology. 

New ways in relating deep truth and modern art. 

Prison reform, with fresh approaches to probation 
and parole. 

Secondary schools set up with unconventional ap- 
proaches to Christian character formation. 

Mission assignments in any technical field abroad. 

Human relations programs in industry. 

Reclaiming rural community values in America— 
through agencies educational and religious. 

City planning as a vocation. 

Camp leadership and recreation with purpose. 

Laymen’s movements in the churches. 

Land conservation programs. 

The consumer cooperative movement. 

Education in non-violence and international pacifism. 

Experiments with racial integration. 

New approaches to counseling students. 

Drama as an occupation to convey profound truth. 

Religious journalism with fresh realism. 

An international exchange of students. 

And hundreds more vocations on the frontier which 
relate human beings to each other and to higher 
claims as to the Source and meaning of right and 
justice. 


By JOHN OLIVER NELSON, once editor of this 
magazine; now Professor of Christian Vocation 
in the Divinity School, Yale University 
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looking back 
on four 
fraternity years 


‘Tve been in a fraternity 
four years. In many ways | 
have profited from being in it, 
hut sometimes ve heen dis- 
turbed by its demands. 

‘ds a freshman it seemed 
to me that a person had to be- 
ong to a fraternity to rate on 
campus. It didn’t take me long 
to decide to pledge. 

“Some of the actives ar- 
ranged party and movie dates 
for me, and a member helped 
me get on the Homecoming 
committee. We had study table 
every week night and I made 
fairly good grades. | liked 
nearly everyone: two mem- 
bers of my pledge class are 
still my closest friends. 

“During sophomore year the 
fraternity refused to pledge 
one of my best friends who 
was a very good student. After 
that | didn't see as much of 
him as I would have liked. 

“As a journalism major my 
work on the college paper was 
in conflict with the fraternity 
activities schedule. I noted 
that the interests of students 
working on the paper were 
wider than those of the fra- 
ternity members. 

“In senior year I was great- 
ly disturbed when members of 
the fraternity frowned upon 
the girl I dated steadily. 

“Looking backward over four 
years, | doubt whether I would 
pledge again if I had it to do 
over. | soon found that I could 
make friends without the aid 
of the fraternity and I pre- 
ferred choosing my own 
friends. And passing a course 
became less important to me 
than understanding the ideas 
presented. Vost of all, | want 
to decide for myself what is 
most important in life.” 











FRATERNITIES and FRATERNITY 


(Note: The term fraternities as used in this article includes sororities ) 


MILLIONS OF WoRDs have been said and written about college fraternities. Every year 
fraternities are attacked verbally and are defended with vigor. And every year thou- 
sands of new students decide to join and other thousands decline membership. 

The intelligent student wishes to emerge from college with an academic record that 
reflects learning, social acceptance, a meaningful scale of values, experience in using 
time and money effectively, and a concern for others. Before pledging a fraternity he 
must decide whether it will help him achieve these aims. The considerations that follow 
are offered to help students who are seeking some basis for making a decision on 
whether or not to join. 


Fraternities encourage high grade average 

One of the significant aspects of fraternities is their encouragement of scholarship 
among members, who will get systematic help in maintaining a high grade average in 
order to be initiated, to stay off probation and to contribute to a respectable scholastic 
record for the chapter. On many campuses fraternity members achieve higher grades 
than the student body as a whole. 

The new member is quickly accepted by the group and unless he violates fraternity 
policy he can expect continued acceptance. The fellowship supports him, widens his 
circle of friends, helps him get along with many different people and improves his 
social skills. 

A student who needs guidance in the use of his time may find the fraternity’s direc- 
tion helpful the first few months. But even before he is initiated he may discover that 
the fraternity competes with his own goals for his time. He may learn that very few 
hours remain for his own special interests. 

Then too, fraternity membership usually involves more expense than non-fraternity 
living. Commitment of money to the fraternity sometimes prevents a member from 
developing or pursuing other interests. 

Fraternities are organized on religious and ethical principles. Charters and rituals 
abound in religious symbolism. Many chapters encourage church attendance and sup- 
port numerous activities for religious development. These practices contribute to the 
religious climate of the campus. 


Fraternities restrict fraternity 

However, the fraternity system ignores an important religious precept. The word 
fraternity means brotherhood. But in the college fraternity brotherhood is extended 
only to those invited into the fraternity membership. Brotherhood in its religious mean- 
ing includes all people. To limit the true meaning of the word is an affront to those 
who are excluded and gives the fraternity members an exaggerated idea of their own 
importance. A common form of limitation on brotherhood is the withholding of fra- 
ternity membership from members of racial minorities and of certain religious groups. 

The social concern of fraternities is demonstrated in participation in campus drives 
for relief funds, in social service projects, and in changing Hell Week to “Help Week.” 
Valuable as these practices are, many fraternities too easily feel that when they have 
given such services they have discharged their full obligation to society. 


I{ you are interested in being a member, look over the fraternities with a critical eye. 
Ask the questions that concern you most about fraternity life and discuss these ques- 
tions with students and faculty members. Take time to understand the issues before 
making your decision about joining. Try to anticipate what fraternity membership 
will mean for you. Join the group whose aims and practices satisfy you. 


$y CLEM ELLIOTT and MARY ANN MATTOON. The authors are directors, respectively 
of the YMCA and YWCA at the University of Minnesota and both are fraternity members. 


sefore writing this article they discussed it with fraternity members from twelve universities. 
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BE STILL AND KNOW 


By Harkness. Abingdon 
Press, 1955, 96 pp., $1.25. 


Georgia 


If you have been searching for some- 
different devotional read- 
ings for personal use, this may be the 
to quest. 
Harkness. well known to many students 
teacher. 


thing in 


answer your Dr. Georgia 


as a writer and conference 
speaker. has prepared eighty-six devo- 
tional readings which are grouped ac- 
cording to several themes. 

Each reading starts with a selected 
scripture passage which is developed 
in an original poem and concluded 
with an original prayer. Although the 
readings are not arranged in the se- 
quence of the ecclesiastical year, you 
will find poems of special seasons, 
poems of social sonnets 


concern, on 





you may have The Intercollegian 
coming to you every month 

of the next four years— 

for only $4. 


you get nine issues a year— 
36 in all. 


intercollegian articles give you 
new ideas, and new slants 
on old concepts; 


every month there is a page 
of worship material 

which you may use privately, 
or with a group; 


there are reviews of important 
books, and exciting news 

of trends and events in the 
university and the world. 


Special offer— 


4-YEAR SUBSCRIPTION $4 


(one year, $2) 


{ 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y 





Herewith is check/postal note for $4 for 


which send a 4-year subscription to 
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the life of Jesus. a ihe 


beatitudes, nature poems and poems of 


sequence on 


faith and aspiration. 


produ Aven yy og pee * 


SEWARD HILTNER 


In spite of the publishers’ statement 
that the poems are the heart of the 
meditations | found Miss Harkness’ 
prayers more helpful than the poetry. 
It is in the prayers that one feels her 
contagious faith in God and her in- 
sight into the relevance of the Chris- 
tian gospel for everyday life. 

Leonard G. Clough, Minister, 
First Church in Cambridge, 


Congregational 


“A book of careful and accurate 
analysis and of a deep and humble 
Christian spirit. The only individuals 
who will find it dull are those who 
find faith and sex dull.”—William 
Hamilton, The Intercollegian. $3 






































REDISCOVERING the BIBLE 
BERNHARD W. ANDERSON—*A 
thrilling survey of the entire Bible. 
Illuminates the relevance of the 
Bible to the personal crisis of Every- 
man and to the world crisis of the 
twentieth century.”—Leland Jami- 
son in Good Reading (books recom- 
mended by the Princeton University 
faculty ). 

A Haddam House book, $3.50 


The UNFOLDING DRAMA 

of the BIBLE 

BERNHARD W. ANDERSON 
Outlines the Bible as a whole; in the 
author’s words, “helps you to stand 
within the Bible and look out at the 
world through the window of Biblical 
faith.” A Haddam House book, $.50 


The QUEST for 

CHRISTIAN UNITY 

ROBERT S. BILHEIMER—Associ- 
ate General Secretary, World Coun- 
cil of Churches Assembly, “Exceed- 
ingly valuable survey and appraisal 
of the position of Protestant church- 
es on the question of church unity 
after 50 years toward a united Chris- 
tian witness.”—Baptist Leader. 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP—Meanings and 
Means 


George Hedley. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1953, 239 pp., $4.50. 


This book gives a brief sketch of the 
history of the separate elements of a 
Christian worship service (the prayer, 
the hymn, the lesson, the sermon, the 
communion) together with hints on 
how they should be presented or ob- 
served. 

\ccording to the author, chaplain at 
Mills College, Oakland, California, the 
key to the practice of worship is to 
make God the center of worship. Wor- 
ship is the act of declaring God's 
worth (“worth-ship”). “As a represen- 
tation of what is to be regarded as 
worthy praying, the Lord’s Prayer ar- 
gues yet again that the glory of God 


; 7 y »b $2.5 
rather than the convenience of men t Haddam House book, $2.50 
ought to be the principal concern.” 

The book also discusses briefly The STUDENT PRAYERBOOK 





church architecture, symbolism and JOHN OLIVER NELSON, Chrmn., 
: ed. comm.—"“A wonderful resource 


decoration. It includes a chapter on . 
to put in the hands of a college or 


the development of the Christian Year, 


graduate — student! 
proposing that the major events in that This compendium 
vear be the framework on which Chris- of prayers is de- 
tian public worship be arranged. The signed to cover 


every need, interest 
and concern of the 
student.’ —Robert 
FE. Luccock, Pulpit 
Digest. A Haddam 
House book, $2.00 


book contains many brief suggestions, 
ranging from a recommendation that 
communion, be celebrated at least week- 
ly. to advice on procedure should some- 
one at a wedding take advantage of the 
invitation to express objections. Col- 
at your bookstore or 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
Y M Cc A 
291 Broadway 

New York 7, N. Y. 


lege students responsible for worship 
find this book a useful 
manual. George H. Ball 

Secretary, Oberlin College YMCA 


services will 
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Building a Successful Life 


with a Christian Purpose . 


Careers 
for You 


By 
ERMA PAUL FERRARI 


Wise guidance on how to choose 
your lifework—the training and 
experience needed, the opportuni- 
ties open, help in self-evaluation. 
Practical advice 
to help you find a 
successful career 
and a rewarding 
Christian life. 


Cloth, $2; 
Paper, $1 





At All Bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 











FRANK CC, LAUBACH’S 


greatest work 
CHANNELS OF 
SPIRITUAL 
POWER 
will be 
published 
October Lith! 





Dr. Laubach sums 
up his faith, phi 


losophy, idealism 





and spirit in’ this 
important book. He 
holds that the per 
fect attitude of any Christian is to 
stand with one hand stretched up to 
God, the other stretched out to man 

“channel” for God's 
love. As a missionary, Dr. Laubach has 
love method” work miracles 
on four continents. Filled with stories 
and anecdotes, factual yet devotional 


thus becoming a 


seen this 


this book comes from the pen of one 
f our foremost Christian leaders. $2.50 
Have you read Dr. Laubach’s interna 
tional best-sellers: 

Prayer, The Mightiest Force in the 
World (100,000 copies sold). $1.00 

Wake Up or Blow Up (50,000 copies 
sold Paper, 51.00 Cloth, $2.00 


at your bookstore 
a Revell publication 














book reviews 


Continued from preceding page 


THE HATE CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST THE U.N. 


Gordon D. Hall. Beacon Press. 50c. 


This brief but well-documented cata- 
logue of the individuals and groups who 
are waging the hate campaign against 
the United Nations does not make pleas- 
ant reading. Nevertheless, it is required 
reading for those who are concerned 
about the unfair and dishonest criticisms 
which are leveled against the U.N. 

\n examination of the propaganda and 
the techniques of these groups would be 
an instructive exercise for students of ele- 
mentary logic. One example begins with 
a statement of fact, albeit slanted. But 
nothing in the two paragraphs which 
followed bore any relation to fect; it was 
involving half-truths, irrel- 
evancies and untruths. 


pure fantasy, 


While it is possible to correct such 
misrepresentations, our 
false premises and 
underlying assumptions from which these 


basic disagree- 
ment is with the 


attackers proceed. They are people who 
have to be dragged, kicking and scream- 
ing, into the twentieth century. Before 
the U.N. came into existence, they repre- 
sented the fanatic fringe which was and 
is anti-Semitic, anti-Negro, 


even anti-YWCA 


nauseum. Now they are concentrating 


anti-equal 
rights and so on ad 
their fire on the U.N. and its specialized 
agencies. Since the beginning of the Ko- 
rean war they have been especially active. 

Robert Murphy, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for United Nations Affairs, 
York Herald- 


Tribune Forum last fall, said “No insti- 


speaking to the New 


tution (other than the U.N.) or issue in 
the field of foreign 
sustained support from organizations and 


relations, draws such 


groups of citizens throughout the coun- 
try.” This view was recently confirmed 
in a poll taken by the Institute of Public 
Opinion, which revealed that 73 per cent 
of the American people favored partici- 
pation in and support for the United Na- 
tions, with a significant proportion of 
this percentage favoring strengthening 
the organization. 

These facts are encouraging, but they 
do not absolve us from responsibility for 
ascertaining the facts about the United 
Nations, as well as about the anti-U.N. 
forces, and sharing this knowledge with 
others. Only thus can we counter the 
divisive and destructive influence of a 


well-financed and very determined effort 
to undermine the confidence in the United 
Nations. Mr. Hall’s pamphlet can be of 
great assistance to us as we undertake 
this responsibility. 

Marianna Grimes 
Member, World Affairs Committee, Nat'l 
Student Council of the YMCA and YWCA 


BUT WE WERE BORN FREE 


Elmer Davis. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Vew York, 1954, 229 pp. $2.75. 


The poignant theme of this book could 
be stated in these quoted words: “This 
republic was not established by cowards, 
and cowards will not preserve it.” The 
true portent of these words can be real- 
ized if one will read the book preparatory 
to examining the activities, motives and 
goals of the reactionary political forces 
which constitute so serious a threat to 
the internal freedom of our nation. 

The author makes a running com- 
mentary on the many false charges and 
often brutal tactics of the Congressional 
investigating committees headed by Jen- 
ner, McCarran, Velde, McCarthy and 
others. There are comments on recent 
efforts for Constitutional amendments 
which if enacted would be disastrous 
(such as the proposed Bricker amend- 
ment relating to Congressional control 
over foreign affairs or the amendment 
which would place a 25° ceiling on 
Federal income taxes). Mr. Davis also 
discusses desired Constitutional amend- 
ments, such as one for altering the 
manner of selecting a president by the 
House of Representatives in the event 
no candidate receives a majority of the 
electoral votes. 

The author feels deeply about his sub- 
ject matter despite an oft-times sardonic 
manner of expression. A very entertain- 
ing chapter is the one in which he looks 
at human capabilities beyond the age of 
60—which may or may not be old age, 
depending on the observer. 

The final chapter asks the questions 
“Are We Worth Saving? If So, Why?” 
The author's answer to the first question 
is “Yes” and the reason he 
that the U.S.A. offers more than any 
other civilized nation of the world in 


gives is 


freedom and opportunity, despite our 
numerous faults as individuals and as a 
nation. Ivan A. Nestingen. 
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its a net 


An invitation to join the Student YMCA and YWCA 


Stay away if you don’t want to be 
caught. if you don’t want to swim in 
water over your head, if you don't 
want to bother about questions which 
have no easy answers. 

If you insist on remaining safe in 
your sheltered cocoon; if you like cot- 
ton in your ears, the Student YMCA 
and YWCA are not for you. 

This is the kind of movement that 
looks innocuous enough on the surface: 
a place to meet new friends, a chance 
to learn campus customs, groups to 
discuss dating and good grooming. 
These are not bait, but they can be the 
beginning of something that will change 
your way of thinking, your attitude to- 
ward other people, even the plans for 
your life. The Student YMCA and 
YWCA are dedicated both to helping 
students adjust and to making them 
uncomfortable: to urging them to ques- 
tion any inadequate philosophy of life 
they may have inherited and to helping 
them find meaning and purpose in the 
Christian faith; to enlarging their un- 
and 
world and to helping them face them- 
selves as persons and their own cam- 
pus as the place in which they live and 
work, 


derstanding of the community 


If you are willing to risk facing new 
ideas, join the YMCA and YWCA 
on your campus. You will have many 
experiences. Among them may be these 
three in the year 1954-55: 


1. You may be driven (and I use 
that word advisedly ') to ask some of 
the most basic, profound and simple 
questions about life. Is there purpose 
and meaning in life? Who am 1? Who 
was | born to be? What kind of rela- 
tionships can I have with other people? 
What about evil and destruction? How 
do they fit into a purposeful universe ? 
Children ask these questions. But after 
we are seven we are afraid to admit 
that we do not know the answers or 
that the questions seem important. The 
Y program will raise them again and 
help you seek answers in discussion 
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groups, intercollegiate conferences, and 
even in your classes. 

2. You may be confronted by experi- 
ences that involve you in life—real life 

in spite of all that society and the 
college can do to shelter you. You may 
join a group that looks closely at some 
of the devastating problems that face 
millions of men: minority groups in 
the U.S.A., men struggling for dignity 
and power in colonial territories, chil- 
dren whose surroundings have never 
given them a chance to “grow whole.” 
You may spend a summer in a project 
working in industry, government, a so- 
cial settlement or a mental hospital. 
This experience will open vistas you 
have not even imagined. It will disturb 
you and make it difficult for you to be 
quite as complacent about your own 
comfortable life. It may even force you 
to ask “Why?” Why have intelligent 
men who have discovered all the scien- 
tific developments of this age, been un- 
able to meet the social and psychologi- 
cal needs of mankind? What makes hu- 
man nature like this? What hope is 
there for any. change? Where can a 
man put his faith and trust? 

3. You find in the YMCA. 


may 


Edith Lerrigo became the new executive of the 
Vational Student YWCA on September 1, 1954. 
She is a graduate of Bates College in Maine 
and her M.A. degree is from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. After work with young 
people in the Baptist Church, she served as the 
Vational YWCA Secretary on the staff of the 


Vew England Student 


Christian 


YWCA a group of persons who are 
searching and eager, troubled and un- 
certain, not willing to live in a world 
like this; you may find students and 
faculty members with whom you can 
search differ 
a group that accepts you as 


and and yet learn to- 
gether 
you are and does not expect you to be 
a lot of things you are not. You may 
become one of a group in which you 
can be yourself, a community in the 
real sense of the word, that undergirds 
and strengthens you, that accepts and 
forgives you, that needs you and makes 
demands on you so you give what you 
never knew you had. 

If you are interested in this kind of 
supplement to your college education, 
join the YMCA-YWCA on your cam- 
pus. It may not look like this when 
you meet it, but it has this potential. 
This searching fellowship is in its his- 
tory, in its bones. If this is what you 
want and need, get in the Y and work 
for it. But remember, it’s a net. You 
may get caught. You may become in- 
volved. 


Edith Lerrigo 
Executive, National Student YWCA 





Movement. From 1944-47 she 


was 


advisory secretary to the National Student YWCA of China. Since 1947 
she has done outstanding work as the Student YWCA Secretary in the 
Pacific Southwest Region. In 1949 she was the director of the Leadership 
Training Conference of the World’s YWCA at Coppet, Switzerland. 

Among the rich gifts which Edith Lerrigo brings to the National 
Student YWCA are: prophetic understanding of the world situation, deep 
concern for persons and the fulfillment of their potentialities, adminis- 
trative and program skills, and profound commitment to God and his 
will for men. Members of the Student YMCA and YWCA rejoice that 
she is at the helm of the National Student YWCA., 








tive study booklets introducing the issues of the 


NATIONAL STUDENT ASSEMBLY of the YMCA and YWCA 


to be held at the University of Kansas, December 27, 1954-January 2, 1955 


Every four years the Student YMCA’s, YWCA’s and CA’s on 750 campuses are asked 
to elect delegates to the National Student Assembly. These delegates survey the needs 


of students in relation to the national and world situation. They explore the resources 
of the Christian faith and seek the word of God for their lives and for the movement. 


They adopt policies which determine the program and relationships of the movement 


for the next four years. The Assembly is the most significant single event in the life of 
the Student YMCA and YWCA in a college generation. 


Major elements in the program of the Assembly include: periods for worship and 


Bible study: a series of three addresses: section meetings and small work groups on 


four major subjects; plenary sessions for considering and adopting guiding principles 


for the movement for the next four years. The four major study sections of the Assem- 


bly 


will consider: You in Search of Yourself; You in the University: The Struggle 


for kreedom: and You. the Nation and the World. 


Kach Christian Association will want to begin now to prepare its delegates for full 


participation in the Assembly. The best method of preparation is to use the five pre- 


paratory booklets in the regular program. The booklets may be obtained from regibnal 
and national oflices of the Student YMCA and YWCA at twenty-five cents for single 
copies and S1L.OO tor five booklets. 


The Inescapable Question: Where Are 
You? Howard Clark Kee, 1954, 32 
pp., 25 cents. 


This booklet introduces the theme of 
the National Student Assembly: “The 
Lord God called to the man and said to 
him, Where are you?” Each chapter 
consists of a story from student life. 
followed by dis ussion ota similar sit- 
uation in the Bible. Each chapter closes 
with questions for group study and dis- 
cussion. Introductions to the four 


stories follow: 


@ WHERE ART THOU?—Jim just had 
to do well on the semester exams. Un- 
less his average came up he would be 
out of college and in the army, right in 
the middle of his junior year. He could 
squeak by on all the exams except Eng- 
lish Literature. Then it hit him. The 
mimeograph room was in the lab build- 
ing, and he had a master key which 
would open the service room. He could 
rummage through the trash cans and 
find a run-off copy of the exam. 


e IN WHAT IS YOUR FAITH ?7—Two of- 
fers came to Stan Parks at the end of 
his senior year: to take a job with 
General Engineering Corporation at an 
excellent salary plus bonus and good 
living conditions: or, to accept a 
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$2.000 fellowship for graduate study in 
the field of his choice. Beth urged him 
to take the job even though he did not 
know the nature of the secret research 
he was to do on a contract General En- 
gineering Corporation had with the 
government. She knew they could get 
married right away. However, Stan 


leaned toward the fellowship. 


@® WE ARE MEMBERS ONE OF ANOTHER. 

Members of the fraternity had to 
think through many problems fast 
when National Headquarters said they 
would have to deny membership to 
Salim, a Coptic Christian from Egypt. 


e IN  FREEDOM.—Kathryn wanted to 
spend the summer in a work camp in 
Kurope, but her mother thought a 
wise girl would be smart to return to 
the summer resort where matrimonial 


prospects were good, 


You in the University. Seymour A. 
Smith and students, 1954, 32 pp., 
25 cents. 


Dr. Seymour Smith and members of 
his seminar on religion in higher edu- 
cation wrote this booklet specifically 
for undergraduate students. Its pur- 
pose is to help undergraduate students 


see themselves in their present situa- 
tion. The four chapters 


@® THE SITUATION OF THE STUDENT. 
Sweet adjustable Sue has adjusted to so 
many new situations and persons in 
college that she no longer knows who 
she is. Tom went to a Christian college 
but found the college too liberal for 
his conservative views. Dick learned 
how to think about many things but 
not what or why to think them. Harry 
felt his college was a conveyor belt 
taking him inevitably to a career he 
had not chosen. 


@®@ THE CHRISTIAN AND THE SOCIAL MILL 
OF THE CAMPUs.—A student seeking 
freedom from the bonds of his home 
may rebel against the rules of the col- 
lege and yet become a slave of “what 
goes.” as determined by campus lead- 
ers. Why is success in terms of grades 
and extra-curricular honor often a dis- 
appointment to campus “wheels”? 


@ THE UNIVERSITY 4 MENTAL MAZE. 
—Why are so many conflicting theories 
taught in the same college? How can a 
student find answers for himself to the 
big ideas facing modern man? 


@ THE CHRISTIAN IN THE UNIVERSITY. 
There is great diversity among the 
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1900 colleges and universities in the 
U.S.A. How can a student get a full 
education in a limited college? What is 
the role of a Christian student and a 
Christian Association in these diverse 
institutions ? 


Faith, Sex and Love. William Hamil- 
ton, 1954, 32 pp., 25 cents. 


Every serious person is concerned 
about what it means to be a person, to 
live with integrity and to enjoy creative 
relations with others. This booklet ex- 
amines these questions as they are 
brought to focus in the most intimate 
relationships of sex and love. In 
remarkably lucid and_ helpful 


chapters Dr. Hamilton considers: 


three 


@ THE CHRISTIAN 
SEX AND THI \ccording to the 
Biblical tradition the 
body. sex. the whole physical life of 


UNDERSTANDING OF 
BODY. 
and Christian 
man, are good things. Sex is not a de- 
erading necessity of life. It is a good 
eift of God, to be used for his glory 
and praise. 


®@ HOW DOES BEING A CHRISTIAN 


FECT OUR SEXUAL PRACTICE? 


AF- 
Because 
the body is good, because sex is a good 
eift of God and not the source of evil, 
it is to be used within certain limits. 


e HOW 
THE 


DOES SEX 


CHRISTIAN 


THROW LICHT 
FAITH? One's exist- 
ence as a sexual being, properly under- 


ON 


stood. can throw light on the meaning 
of the Christian faith. 


Your Freedom Is In Trouble. Paul L. 
Lehmann, 1954, 40 pp., 25 cents. 


Tacitus described freedom when he 
said it is “to think what you like and 
say what you think.” In five helpful 
and stimulating chapters Dr. Lehmann 


discusses: 


e pIp you KNow?—There have been 
attacks on the freedom of students and 
professors on many campuses. In some 
cases the attack has been successfully 
repelled. In others, freedom is in jeop- 
ardy. 


e “BUT WE WERE BORN FREE. —You 
were born free in the broad and basic 
sense that you were born to be a hu- 
man being and freedom is the mark 
and the way of your humanity. What, 
if any, limits should there be to free- 


dom in the academic community ? 
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@ HOW IT CAN HAPPEN HERE.—Your 
freedom is in trouble not because of a 
conspiracy but because a political, so- 
cial and cultural revolution is going on 
all over the world. Are we to have a 
society freedom of 


of planned or 


planned regimentation ? 


@ THE FAITH THAT FREEDOM TAKES. 
lhe faith that freedom requires is com- 
pounded of two elements: constitution- 
al political democracy and the Hebrew- 
Christian faith. 


® POWER TO BE FREE.—The Christian 
can be free because he is committed to 


God. 


You, the Nation and the World. Er- 
nest W. Lefever and Herman F. 
Reissig, 1954, 48 pp., 25 cents. 


This thought-provoking booklet will 
challenge the complacency of many 
who think that political decisions are 
made by higher authorities than ordi- 
nary citizens. The four chapters con- 
sider: 


® WE ARE RESPONSIBLE.—Christians be- 
lieve that God is the Lord of history, 
the judge of men and nations. We also 
believe that God has given man a 
measure of freedom and that man can 
respond to God’s will, either in obedi- 
How these 
two central Christian convictions help 
us understand the meaning of the world 
struggle and our place in it? 


ence or disobedience. do 


@ THIS NATION UNDER GoD.—As Chris- 
tians we believe that this nation and all 
nations are under the sovereignty of a 
just and loving God. What does this 
faith mean in our national life? In the 
effective working of political democ- 
racy? In economic stability and jus- 
tice? In justice for members of minor- 
ity groups? 


@ AMERICA AND THE WORLD STRUGGLE. 

Six revolutionary social forces make 
life in the twentieth century basically 
different from preceding ones: the re- 
volt against poverty; the breakdown of 
nationalism, the struggle to end racial 
discrimination, the breakup of coloni- 
alism, the crisis of religious faith, and 
the promise and threat of communism. 
What is the role of the U.S.A. in this 
revolutionary period? 


@ THE WORLD STRUGGLE AND YOU.- 


Students have two major responsibili- 


ties: to create a moral climate in which 
freedom and mutual trust can thrive. 
The other is to use the instruments of 
political power which determine the 
character of the 
world community. 


and 


national! 


local, 
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CO-CHAIRMEN’S CORNER 


rO MEMBERS OF THE CLASS OF 1958: 


Welcome to the National Student 
Council of the YMCA and YWCA. It is 
quite wonderful for us to have the Op- 
portunity to extend this greeting to you 
who will become new members of our 
Movement on campuses across the 
country. You are entering a new life 


BARBARA THOMPSON 
KENNETH SMITH 


Co-chairmen, National 


Student YMCA and YWCA 


and a new world, but one in which you 
can find yourselves. The Christian As- 
sociation welcomes you and is ready to 
provide fun, fellowship and under- 
standing in your new situation. 

You are very lucky to be coming into 
the Student YMCA and YWCA this 
year. Every four years, once in a stu- 


dent generation. the YMCA and YWCA 


hold a National Student Assembly. It 
is to meet at the University of Kansas 
December 27, 1954 to January 2, 1955. 
At the Assembly we will be dealing 
with four primary areas: You in 
Search of Yourself; You in the Uni- 
versity: The Struggle for Freedom; 
and, You in the Nation and the World. 
Booklets have been published on each 
of these subjects to help you under- 
stand the problems involved. 

We hope you will begin early in your 
college career to delve into the issues 
which face students in the university 
today. You will find your college years 
happier and more successful in the long 
run if you investigate these problems 
early. 

This letter brings our very best 
wishes to you for a meaningful and en- 
joyable four years of college life. 
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There is depth and significance in 
membership in the Christian Associa- 
tion on campus (see Edith Lerrigo’s 
article, p. 19). For students who join, 
a host of dynamic and meaningful ex- 
periences wait. Participation in the in- 
tercollegiate conferences and projects 
sponsored by the National Student 
Council of the YMCA and YWCA will 
give direction and a new dimension to 
your life. The events that follow are 
open to students who can arrange to 
spend a day, a week-end, or the whole 
summer with the Student YMCA and 
YWCA 


STATE AND District CONFERENCES. 

Each state or district holds one or two 
conferences a year. These may be for a 
day or a week-end. They may be held 
in the fall. the winter or the spring. 
The conferences are planned by a stu- 
dent-faculty committee and deal with 
issues of concern to students. Topics 
explored by recent conferences are: 
“From Here to Maturity”: “The Chris- 
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these could be 
ents in your life 


“U.S.A. For- 
eign Policy and You”; and “Citizen- 
ship Day at the State Capitol.” 


tian and His Vocation”: 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES.—Each of the 
nine regional councils holds a confer- 
ence of five to eight days in length. 
Eight regions hold their conferences 
just after colleges close in June. The 
Pacific Southwest takes advantage of 
its southern climate and holds its con- 
ference during the Christmas holidays. 
These conferences provide stimulating 
speeches by persons of wide experi- 
ence, profound discussions in small 
group meetings, and enough leisure to 
think about one’s life in relation to 
God’s intention for it. The result is 
often deepened understanding of the 
needs of the world, a new sense of di- 
rection for life, and quickened aware- 
ness of the resources available in the 
Christian faith. The names of the con- 
ference sites have become symbols of 
the meaning students find there: Camp 
Classen, Camp Michaux, Blue Ridge. 
Estes Park. Lake Geneva, O-AT-KA, 


Camp Dudley, Asilomar, Seabeck-on- 


Hood’s Canal. 


MEET YOUR GOVERNMENT SEMINAR. 
Each spring about 200 students spend 
three days in Washington learning 
about the problems of the Federal gov- 
ernment. They consider these problems 
in terms of the Christian understanding 
of man, society and history. 


Unirep Nations SEMINAR.—Each fall 
and spring about 200 students spend 
three days in New York studying the 
United Nations. They observe regular 
sessions of the United Nations and its 
related organizations. They visit the 
U.S.A. Mission to the U.N. to see how 
our government functions in it. They 
consider what is required of us as 
Christians who would live as responsi- 
ble citizens in the world. 


NATIONAL STUDENT ASSEMBLY, YMCA 
AND YWCA.—Every four years the 
Student YMCA and YWCA ask each 
campus group to send representatives 
to the National Student Assembly. 
About 2.000 delegates are expected at 
the University of Kansas in Lawrence, 
December 27, 1954—January 2, 1955 
(see pp. 20, 21). This meeting will de- 
termine policies and give direction to 
the movement for the next four years. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION of the YWCA. 

Every three years community and 
student YWCA’s come together in the 
National Convention to determine pro- 
gram and policies. The next convention 
will be held in New York, N.Y. April 
21-27, 1955. Students will participate 
in the sessions of the entire convention 
and in the separate meetings of the 
National Student Assembly. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION IN Paris.— 
The World’s Alliance of YMCA’s will 
celebrate its one hundredth year with 
a large conference in Paris, France, 
August 16-23, 1954. The Student 
YMCA in the U.S.A. has been invited 
to send 250 representatives to take part 
in this very special event. 

EUROPEAN SEMINAR.—Eight weeks in 
Europe visiting five or six countries 
to study the social, political and re- 
ligious situation. 


“We left Europe with a feeling that the 
problems there were far more complex 
than we had known and that there were 
no quick and easy solutions to them. 
An important discovery for many of us 
was that everywhere we found some 
basis for common understanding with 
the people of the countries. Equally 
important was our recognition of our 
differences and our increasing ability 
to accept these differences without nec- 
making a_ value 
about them.” 


essarily judgment 


COLLEGE SUMMER SERVICE GROUPs. 
Seven weeks working in community 
service agencies in New York or in 


Chicago. 


“The College Summer Service Group 
experience was one of the most broad- 
ening and memorable experiences of 
my life. The people we met, the organ- 
izations we visited, the jobs we held 

all aided immeasurably in giving a 
new perspective on this complicated so- 
ciety in which we live. It also meant 
adjusting to the places where we now 
were to live—carrying huge bunches 
of keys, dodging garbage on the street, 
waiting patiently for hot water or 
clothesline space. We learned we could 
be at home in neighborhoods we had 
previously always avoided: they soon 
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became just places where too many peo- 
le, including us, had to live.” 
ple, including had to | 


Work IN INpUstRY.—Ten weeks of 
work in canneries, factories or in 
summer hotels, deepened by semi- 
weekly seminars, in Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, Hartford, Estes Park, 
or Martha’s Vineyard. 


“When I started hunting for a job, 
I was not aware of the troubles one 
has before he is employed. There is 
not only physical fatigue but one’s 
spirit is affected also. I used to think 
that laboring men did jobs requiring 
very little skill. After working on a 
railroad section this summer, I realize 
that some of the most difficult labor re- 
quires a great deal of skill.” 


WASHINGTON STUDENT CITIZENSHIP 
SEMINAR. Ten weeks working in 
Federal agencies for regular wages, 
plus three seminars a week. 


Continued 


“We came to Washington with a multi- 
tude of conflicting ideas. This is not the 
end of our story, for unlike an ordi- 
nary drama, the real ending is still to 
be written by every member of the cast. 
Our roles this summer have been ex- 
ceedingly significant; but it is the roles 
we will play in the future which will 
test their significance—what we do in 
our communities and on our campuses 
when we return; whether we become a 
group of apathetic citizens, a “silent 
generation,” or whether we assert our- 
selves as responsible citizens and as 
truth-seeking individuals.” 


LEADERSHIP SCHOOLS.—Six weeks of 
training for leadership in the CA, 
six semester hours credit, Berkeley 


or New York. 


“| learned as much in a summer as in a 
year in college. | am a far better 
YMCA president, thanks to my sum- 
mer in New York.” 








Welcome to Chicago 


YMCA HOTEL 


2000 Rooms for Men, Women, Families 





COFFEE SHOP 
CAFETERIA 
BARBER SHOP 
TAILOR SHOP 
GIFT SHOP 
SOCIAL EVENTS 


Mail Reservations to: 


826 SOUTH WABASH 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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Yo in the Vation and the 
World Ernest W.  Lefever 
and Herman F. Reissig. 1954, 


pp.. 25 cents 


Your Freedom Is In Trouble 
Paul L. Lehmann. 1954, 40 

pp., 20 cents 

Love Power and Justice 

Paul Tillich, Oxford Univer- 

sity Press, 1954, 139 pp., $2.50. 


Christ and Culture—H. Rich 
ard Niebuhr. Harper Brothers, 


1951, 259 pp., $3.50. 


Available from re gional and 
national offices of the Nation- 
al Student Council of the 


YMCA and YWCA., 
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CHRISTIANS AND EFFECTIVE CITIZENSHIP 


To a schoolboy the word “citizenship” means wrapping his chewing gum in paper before 
throwing it away and not speaking out of turn in class. For an adult, “citizenship” may mean 
participating in political decision through voting, sharing in community affairs, and obeving 
the law. A college freshman is in the ambiguous position of being old enough to know that 
ctizenship means a great deal more than obedience to petty rules, yet being too young to 
take a full role in voting and carrying out community projects. So the average college stu- 
dent stands aside and lets the political currents run. He may have strong feelings about who 
are the heroes and who the villains in national politics, but the processes of shaping foreign 
policy or operating the budget of his own city are problems that seem to be solved on high 
levels far from his sphere of activity. At worst, he may not care a whit about how or by 
whom these problems are solved. At best, he may look forward to the day when he is well 
enough established to take part in social and political decision-making. 


Opportunities for action during college 

The sad fact is that he often overlooks the opportunities for effective citizenship which 
lie on his doorstep. One does not have to be a registered voter to help in the grubby work of 
getting out the vote in a local! election (and elections often are won or lost on the basis of 
just such work). Nor does the student have to be a substantial figure in community affairs 
to urge his Congressman to work for decent housing laws. College years provide an un- 
paralleled opportunity to study and understand the overarching issues that face our genera- 
tion in national and international affairs. 

\ Christian student betrays himself, his community and his Christian faith when he 
excuses himself from the responsibilities of citizenship. Effective citizenship, after all, is 
maturely conceived social and political activity which is based on intelligent understanding of 
the issues and informed by the Christian principles of love and justice. By this definition, 
effective citizenship is an open possibility during student days as much as at any other time. 
It may seem out of order to introduce words like “love” and “justice” into this discussion. 
However, these central principles of the Christian faith are the all-important roots of effective 
citizenship. Christian love is realistic in its outlook and brings a powerful judgment to bear 
on national and regional self-centeredness. The biblical demand for justice cuts across all 
the social, political and business systems which enable men to turn their backs on the suffer- 
ing of individual humans in the name of “a prosperous economy,” or “national security,” or 
any other modern shibboleth. Only when men see themselves in the light of their creation 
and in the shadow of the Cross are they able to rise above themselves and see the problems of 
community living in the perspective that is necessary if our society is to survive. Truly effec- 
tive citizenship depends on seeing the imperative to social action in the Cross of Christ and 
gaining the maturity and wisdom that come from intelligent faith. 

There are innumerable opportunities open to a Christian student for political activity, 
social concern and work, and understanding-in-depth of important political issues. These 
opportunities are not merely options he may choose. They are imperatives of his faith. The 
Christian faith gives us a transcendent perspective from which to view social issues, but it 
also presents the imperative to act toward the transformation of the social order. A college 
student has no special status which exempts him from this imperative. He is confronted now 
hy the Christian demand for social justice. Effective citizenship does not spring forth in full 
blossom on graduation day—-it grows slowly from the roots of faith, understanding and 
action which are nourished during college years. 


Richard Unsworth 
Chaplain, Smith College 








